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Dillmaim prefers to carry the analysis further, and to group the sections under 
the two signs A and S. S (Sinai-laws) comprises, besides Lev. xvn.— xxvi. 
(Holiness-laws); Lev. v. 1-6, 21-24; parts of Lev. xi.; Exod. xxxi. 13 seq.; pos- 
sibly Lev. xiit. seq.; Num. v. 11-13; xv. 18-21. Besides these, however, we 
find a number of legal pieces difficult to place. But many enactments contained 
in S are already 'acknowledged by the Deuteronomist as Mosaic. The variations 
between S and D do not argue for the priority of the latter, nor does their relation 
to Ezekiel. The form of some of the laws, however, points to the exile as the 
time in which they were written down, or at least recast. 

For the main document (A) we cannot assign an earlier date than that of B, 
and the author seems to have known C also, or some similar compilation. On the 
other hand, we can hardly place it later than Deuteronomy. The most plausible 
date is not far from the year 800. A, B and C were combined early in the exile, 
and D was inserted not long after. If there was any later editorial work, it con- 
sisted in inserting a few scattered pieces — some parts of S perhaps. 

That so eminently fair a critic as Dillmann, after carefully working through 
the whole Pentateuch in the light of the most recent discussion, should hold his 
ground so ably is a fact of the first importance. 



A BOOK-STUDY : HOSEA. 

By Professor P. B. Denio, M. A. 

Bangor Theological Seminary. 



I. LITEKATUBE. 



Perhaps the most serviceable equipment one can have is Cheyne's Hosea, 
belonging to the Cambridge Bible Series for Schools, and Keil oh the Minor 
Prophets. They are mutually corrective. Keil is of more value than Cheyne to 
the student who studies the Hebrew. He is not sufficiently quick to feel the 
life in the midst of which Hosea lived. On the other hand, Cheyne sometimes 
needlessly rejects the reading of the Hebrew text, and does not give contextual 
interpretation its true influence ; for he is too apt to ignore the course of thought. 
When one guards himself against these defects, he will find his best help in Keil 
and Cheyne. Lange's and the Bible commentaries are useful. So also Ellicott's 
commentary for English readers. Pusey's is quite disappointing. It will be of 
use to read Prof. "W. B. Smith's Prophets of Israel, Lecture IV.; Geikie's Hours 
with the Bible, vol. IV., pp. 176-270; Smith's Bible Dictionary, article "Hosea;" 
and the Old Testament Introductions, as Keil's, Bleek's, and Davidson's. It is 
not advisable to occupy the full range of the books mentioned. The Book of 
Hosea should be the object of study. Let it all be done in writing or memorizing. 

II. 

1. Master the contents of the book according to directions in previous book- 
studies, writing on separate slips of paper the topic or topics of each chapter, 
studying these topics until, without hesitation, the details of each can be recalled, 
learning so as to recall with the number of each chapter the topics and the con- 
tents of that chapter. 
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2. Index the contents of the book under the following heads : 

(1) The immorality of the Northern Kingdom. 

(2) Sinfulness of the idolatrous Yahweh-worship. 

(3) Sinfulness of the foreign policy. 

(4) Sinfulness of the separation of the kingdoms. 

(5) The blessings which Yahweh had bestowed. 

(6) The punishments which Yahweh must inflict. 

(7) The reform of Israel and its future blessing. 

3. Analyze the book : 

(a) Into what two general divisions is it naturally divided ? 

(6) Take the first division, divide it into three subdivisions. Analyze 
these subdivisions into sections, where the thought requires it. 

(c) Take the second division, divide it into subdivisions according to head 
(7) of the analysis. Divide these subdivisions into sections and sub- 
sections, according to the subject-matter. To illustrate in chapter first, 
I. — 1. Introduction. 

2. Marriage. 

3. Children, and symbolic meaning. 
10. Promise of blessing. 

III. STUDY OF THE TEXT. 

1. The first division. 

(a) Is ch. in. a reiteration or continuation of chh. i., n. ? i. e., does it 
repeat the lesson taught in the former chapters ? or, does it give the 
sequel of them ? Or, in other words, do chh. i. and in. have a com- 
mon starting-point and goal ? or, is ch. i. 9 the starting-point of ch. n.? 

(6) Is the discourse of chh. i. and in. to be regarded as history, parable, or 
vision ? What reasons are there for and against calling it history ? 
At this point gather all the symbolic acts recorded in the Bible, and 
see what light they throw on the subject. What reasons are there for 
and against regarding it as a parable ? Define the allegory, symbolic 
parable, and typical parable ; and gather all instances of each in the 
Bible, and see what light they throw on the subject. What reasons 
are there for and against holding that these chapters give the contents 
of one or more experiences like that of Peter's in Acts x. 9, 16? 
Gather all instances in the Bible of the narratives of visions which 
are to the point, and see what evidence they afford. 
State briefly your conclusion and the grounds for it. 

(c) What is the reason for the difference between Hos. i. 4 and 2 Kgs. x. 
30 ? Hos. i. 11, what is meant by " the day of Jezreel " ? in. 5, what 
is meant by " the latter days " ? Study this phrase here and where 
else you find in the Old Testament "the last (or, latter) days." Cf. 
Cremer's Biblico- Theological Lexicon, article alav. 

(d) Study the symbolic language all through the book. Gather the per- 
sons that are symbols, and explain them. Gather the things (e. g., the 
bow, i. 5), and explain them. 

(e) Read through the second part, and note all the passages which are 
obscure, or excite wonder respecting their meaning. Then, taking 
them up one by one, gather all the available evidence respecting their 
meaning under the following heads : 
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(1) the natural meaning of the words ; 

(2) the evidence which the context gives ; 

(3) the evidence given by the books as a whole ; 

(4) the evidence from the Bible in general ; 

(5) the evidence given by history, geography and any other branch of 
knowledge. 

(/) Eevise the analysis of the book formed as above, i. 3, in accord with 
the results of this exegetical study, and commit it to memory. 

IV. QUESTIONS OP INTRODUCTION. 

1. Historical questions. 

(a) When did Hosea prophesy ? 

(6) What was the internal condition of the Northern Kingdom in his 
time? 

(c) Sketch the history of the Northern Kingdom until the time of Hosea. 

{d) What were the relations between the Northern and Southern King- 
doms? 

(e) What were the relations between the Northern Kingdom and Egypt, 
Syria, and Assyria, in the time of Hosea ? 

2. Who was Hosea ? What can be learned as to his character ? Of what 
kingdom was he a native? Gather the evidence on these subjects under two 
heads: the evidence in the book itself; the evidence from all other sources, 
including tradition. 

3. What evidence does the book afford on the following subjects? — Who 
uttered the contents of the book ? Who wrote it ? What evidence may be gath- 
ered from other sources ? 

4. For whom was this book written? For whom uttered? Gather the 
evidence under the heads internal and external. 

5. When was the book uttered ? When written ? Determine the relation to 
be found between the contents of the book and the times in which it was uttered. 

6. Where was it uttered ? Where written ? 

7. On account of what causes was it uttered? For what purpose was it 
uttered ? For what purpose was it written ? 

8. What are the characteristics of the style ? 

V. QUESTIONS OF CRITICISM. 

1. What is the position of Hosea as respects the Mosaic covenant, law and 
priesthood ? 

2. Is the book two units ? This question will deal chiefly with the second 
division of the book. In dealing with the subject it will be well to consider it 
under the following heads : Is this second division a patchwork or compilation 
from various authors ? Is it a single piece of composition, like a sermon, written 
and uttered on one occasion ? Is it a unit as being designed and uttered from 
one mind ? Is it a collection of utterances made on several different occasions ? 
Is it a genera] resume by one person of his general preaching through a series of 
years ? 

3. Is the influence of any other writers manifested in this book either by 
quotation or by the general trend of thought ? 

4. Does the book show traces of re-editing ? 
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VI. OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 

1. Gather and systematize the passages indicating Hosea's idea of God. 

2. Also those passages which indicate the proper and the actual relations 
between God and man. 

3. What ideal of the Kingdom of God is expressed ? Positively, by describ- 
ing what the kingdom ought to be ; negatively, by describing the failure of the 
Northern Kingdom ; prophetically, by describing what the Kingdom of God will be. 

4. What is taught respecting the future of God's people ? In the immediate 
future ? In the remote future V Also, what is the relation between the imme- 
diate future and the remote future ? 

5. What is the relation of the contents of the book to (o) the development of 
the theocracy ? (6) to the sacred canon ? 



AMERICAN EXPLORERS IN BIBLE-LANDS. 

By Prof. E. C. Mitchell, D. D., 

Cambridge, Mass. 



These are inspiring days for the biblical interpreter. The science of New 
Testament criticism, at last placed upon a solid basis of accurate scholarship and 
illuminated by valuable manuscript discoveries ; the principles of interpretation 
emancipated both from slavish literalism and dogmatic spiritualism, and clari- 
fied by common sense; the hitherto sealed book of the Holy Land, now opened 
and copied and photographed and brought to our doors ; the " treasures in 
Egypt " now being brought forth from their " store-houses." and even the Pha- 
raohs rising from their tombs to give us testimony ; and, to crown all, the key 
placed in our hands for the decipherment of the secrets of antiquity, preserved 
for us on " tables of stone " in Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia ; these are the con- 
ditions under which the Christian scholar of to-day enters upon the study of the 
Bible. Surely we have reached the dawn of the golden age of divine revelation ! 

The outlook is so vast, the land yet to be possessed so rich and limitless, that 
there can be no room for jealousies, only for a friendly rivalry in doing the utmost 
to help each the other, of whatever name or nation, to secure the common treasure 
for the common brotherhood of scholars. It is not a question whether the delver 
in this mine of sacred wealth is a German, a Frenchman, an Englishman or an 
American. The question is, What things, new and old, can he contribute to the 
common stock of biblical learning ? For this reason, it would not have been my 
choice to have limited the present inquiry to such explorers in Bible-lands as 
happen to be Americans by birth or adoption. Having, however, had the topic 
assigned me in this shape, it may have a certain advantage in stimulating among 
us the ambition to do our whole duty in the great work of exploration. 

Possibly there was wisdom and blessing in the providential hindrances 
which made separate exploration societies in America a failure. The world of 
Christian scholarship is substantially one. Its aim, its subjects of study, its 
sources of information, its fields of research are common property, to be used for 
a common end. To divide, is to weaken it. Hope and strength lie in concentra- 
tion. Territorial lines are constantly fading and the world is growing smaller by 
*3 



